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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
In millions of U.S. dollars unless noted 


1986 1987 1988 


(Prelimin.) 
Domestic Economy 


Population (mil. year-end) 19.46 19.67 19.87 
Population growth (%) 1.02 +.22 1.10 
GNP in current dollars 74,355 99,278 119,872 
Per capita GNP (USD) 3,841 5,075 6,045 
Real GNP growth (NTD terms) 11-65 11.86 7.06 
Consumer price % change 0.70 0.52 1.40 


Production and Employment 


Labor force (millions) Ta95 8.18 8.37 

Unemployment rate (avg.) 2.66 t.97 2.00 

Industrial production, % change 14.93 12.44 4.90 

Govt. oper. balance as % of GNP -0.09 2.26 3.00 
Balance of Payments 

Exports (fob) 39,789 $3,538 60,587 

Imports (cif) 24,164 34,957 46,772/49,650* 

Trade balance 15,625 18,581 13,815/10,937* 

Current account balance 16,227 17,325 15,300/12,500* 

Foreign direct investment 327 715 600 

Foreign debt (year-end) 4,251 2,502 1,100 

Debt-service paid 2,555 3,081 2,070 
Debt-service ratio as % of 6.0 = 2.8 
exports (goods and services) 

Forex reserves (year-end) 46,310 76,748 73,800 

Average NT$/USS$ exchange rate 37.83 31.86 28.56 
Foreign Investment Approvals 

Total (since 1952) 5,930 7,349 S531 

U.S. (since 1952) LS Si 2427 2,588 

U.S. share (%) 33.84 33.02 30.33 
U.S.-Taiwan Trade** 

Exports to U.S. (fob) 18,995 23,637 23,427 

Imports from U.S. (cif) 5,416 7,629 10,124/13,002* 

Trade balance 3,379 16,008 13,303/10,425* 

U.S. share of Exports ($%) 47.74 44.15 38.67 

U.S. share of Imports (%) 22.41 22.82 26.19 


Principal U.S. Exports (1988): Electronic/Electrical Goods 
($1,971); Chemicals ($1,788); Food/Wine/Cigarettes ($537); 
Machinery ($748); Soybeans ($541); Corn ($555). 

Principal U.S. Imports (1988): Electronic/Electrical Goods 
($7,150); Textiles/Apparel ($2,884); Machinery ($907); 
Footwear ($1,295). 


* The first number excludes and the second number includes $2.9 


billion in gold bullion Taiwan's Central Bank imported from the 
United States in 1988. 


**Taiwan trade data may not agree with U.S. data. 


Sources: Directorate General of Budget, Accounting and Statistics; 
Statistical Department, Inspectorate General of Customs 








SUMMARY 


After 2 years of double-digit growth, Taiwan's economy slowed 
to a 7.1 percent growth rate in 1988. Domestic demand replaced 
net exports as the driving force behind economic growth. The 
service sector emerged as the leading economic sector. 
Labor-intensive light industries declined while technology and 
Ccapital-intensive heavy industries prospered. Per capita GNP 
broke the $6,000 mark. Wages continued to rise. Labor supply 
remained tight. Domestic prices rose slightly. The rate of 
growth for money supply slowed, but excess liquidity remained a 
problem and the Central Bank took a major step to redress it in 
December. Inflation seems to have replaced growth as a 
priority concern of the authorities. Policies to discourage 
speculation in the stock and property markets were implemented. 
The New Taiwan dollar (NTD):U.S. dollar exchange rate 
stabilized in a range between a high of 28.94:1 at mid-year to 
28.16:1 by year-end. As the higher NT dollar drove up Taiwan's 
investments overseas, foreign investment in Taiwan declined. 


Imports continued to grow faster than exports, contributing to 
a reduced though still large global trade surplus of $13.4 
billion, excluding Central Bank gold imports (ex-gold), or 
$10.6 billion including it. The U.S. market share of Taiwan's 
exports dropped from 44.1 percent in 1987 to 38.7 percent in 
1988, whereas the combined share of Japan and Western Europe 
rose from 27.5 percent to 30.6 percent. Based on U.S. data, 
Taiwan's ex-gold trade surplus with the United States fell 14.8 
percent, to $16.7 billion (c.i.f. basis for imports). 
Including Central Bank (CB) gold, the surplus fell 25.6 
percent, to $14.1 billion. 


Although Taiwan has liberalized its economy and reduced its 
trade barriers, much remains to be done on exchange rate 
adjustment, service sector liberalization, intellectual 
property protection, and the reduction of high tariffs 
particularly on agricultural products and of non-tariff 
barriers in general. Taiwan is preparing details on the 4-year 
Trade Action Plan to reduce its trade surplus with the United 
States. 


Labor has continued to be active in campaigning for its 

rights. In addition to illegal strikes called by 
transportation workers during the year, Taiwan saw its first 
legal strike in December. Conflicts over the interpretation of 
the 1984 Labor Standards Law foreshadow future disputes, but 
the authorities are proposing revisions to the law which they 
hope will prove satisfactory to both management and labor. 


Environmental protection is another area of growing concern, 
both by the public and by the authorities. 








U.S. firms will find major opportunities in pollution control, 
computer equipment, telecommunications, home furnishings and 
appliances, transportation, instruments, power generation and 
petrochemicals. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION* 


After 2 years of double-digit growth, Taiwan's economy slowed 
down in 1988 as real GNP growth dropped to 7.1 percent. In 
current dollars, 1988 GNP exceeded $119 billion. Despite the 
slowdown, per capita GNP advanced 19 percent to break the 
$6,000 mark -- the fourth highest in Asia after Japan, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore. Domestic demand rose as real capital 
formation climbed 13.7 percent and consumption spending 11.6 
percent. Inventory increased as the 42 percent appreciation of 
the NT dollar in 1985-87 drove down net foreign demand by 40.3 
percent. Industrial growth slipped from 12.4 percent to under 
5 percent. But labor supply continued tight as the 
unemployment rate remained below 2 percent. The relative 
stability of the NT$:US$ exchange rate in 1988 drove out some 
speculative capital and slowed the growth of money supply (M1B) 
to around 29 percent. But excess liquidity remains a problem. 
Although wholesale and retail price indices increased less than 
1.5 percent, Taiwan's Central Bank has expanded open market 
operations and raised bank reserve requirements in an effort to 
reduce the inflationary threat of high money supply growth. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF DOMESTIC DEMAND: In 1988 domestic demand 
replaced external demand as the driving force for economic 
growth. Domestic demand grew 17.8 percent to $104.5 billion, 
while net external demand slipped 32 percent to $15 billion. 
The surge in domestic demand is attributable to the 9.5 percent 
growth in the service sector, which replaced manufacturing as 
the biggest economic sector, accounting for 47.2 percent of 
GNP. The industrial sector grew only 5 percent and accounted 
for 46.4 percent of GNP. The structure of the industrial 
sector changed as traditionally labor-intensive industries 
(apparel, footwear, toys, sporting goods) -- previously the 
backbone of the Taiwan economy -- gave way to more capital- and 
technology-intensive industries (machinery and electronic 
goods). Output of light industries as a share of total 
industrial production shrank from 43 percent in 1987 to 40 
percent in 1988. Production from capital- and 
technology-intensive industries grew 8 percent in 1988, and its 
share of total industrial production rose from 57 percent in 
1987 to 60 percent in 1988. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1989: Taiwan has set a 7 percent real growth 
target for 1989. Tighter monetary policy in Taiwan is expected 


*Al1 1988 figures are based on 1988 estimates made by Taiwan 
authorities and may not agree with U.S. statistics. 





to dampen speculation in foreign exchange, securities, and real 
estate. It will also cut speculative nonoperational gains of 
companies, gains which have helped companies to weather the 
slowdown in export demand. Fixed capital formation may be flat 
in 1989, but public and private spending, spurred by 
infrastructure construction, a land acquisition program, and 
rising personal income, is projected to grow at double-digit 
rates. This strength in consumption will permit overall 
domestic demand to continue to grow in 1989. Workers who 
dropped out of the labor market to engage in speculation in 
stocks and real estate may return. The unemployment rate may 
rise slightly from under 2 percent in 1988 to the 2-3 percent 
range. Export demand will be sluggish. With lower tariff 
rates, imports will grow but at a rate lower than that in 

1988. Taiwan's trade surplus will continue to decline. 


Some significant changes may occur in Taiwan's economic climate 
in 1989. The Legislative Yuan is expected to pass a bill 
revising Taiwan's banking law. The bill will provide for the 
privatization of Taiwan's state-owned banks (now accounting for 
95 percent of the banking industry), creation of private banks, 
and the establishment of overseas branches by local banks (only 
two banks are allowed to do so currently). International 
credit cards are being introduced to replace the current debit 
card system. More foreign insurance companies will be allowed 
to open offices in Taiwan, and the scope of their operations 
will be expanded. Beginning in 1989, the authorities will no 
longer monopolize telecommunications, and private companies 
will be permitted to participate in this industry. An 
extensive centrally controlled commissary system, reportedly 
accounting for about a third of retail sales in articles of 
daily necessity, will be phased out. Several state companies, 
such as China Steel Corporation and China Petrochemical 
Development Corporation, will offer a small portion of their 
shares to the general public and be listed on the Taipei stock 
exchange. There are plans to carry out another round of tariff 
cuts in the spring of 1989. 


EFFECTS OF CHANGED POLICIES: In 1988 Taiwan continued to 
witness the effects of the internationalization and 
liberalization policies which were begun in 1986. Most 
restrictions on foreign investments in manufacturing industries 
have been lifted, although 55 items are still reserved for 
local (basically state) enterprises. After a 15-year freeze, a 
ban on new securities firms was lifted in early 1988. At 
financial services talks between the United States and Taiwan 
in August 1988, the authorities stated that foreign banks, 
mutual funds, and insurance companies will be able to operate 
in Taiwan under less restrictive circumstances, although such 
liberalization must await legislative approval. Baggage and 
cargo handling in Taiwan's international airports has been 
opened to foreign airlines. 
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But Taiwan's changing economic and social structures have 
fostered new impediments to foreign investment. The higher NT 
dollar, rising labor activism, and environmental disputes 
contributed to a 13-percent drop in foreign investment 
approvals, mainly in electronics, chemicals, and services, to 
$1.23 billion. For the same reasons, labor-intensive 
industries have been moving their operations out of Taiwan 
primarily to lower labor cost sites such as Thailand, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, and mainland China. Taiwan's direct investment in 
ASEAN countries is estimated to have jumped from less than $100 
million in 1986 to $1.2 billion in 1988. Taiwan investment 
overseas probably exceeded foreign investment on Taiwan in 
1988. Economic authorities have also set up a $1 billion 
International Economic Cooperation Development Fund in an 
attempt to expand Taiwan's influence overseas as a prospective 
aid donor. 


AGRICULTURE RESISTS LIBERALIZATION: Although agricultural 
production grew to $5.2 billion in 1988, its share of Taiwan's 
GDP continued to decline, dropping from 5.3 percent in 1987 to 
5 percent in 1988. Despite its small contribution to the GDP, 
this heavily subsidized sector, representing 20 percent of the 
voting population, is politically vocal. Legislative concern 
for agricultural interests led to the exclusion of agricultural 
products from Taiwan's otherwise broad tariff cuts in 1987 and 
1988. Tariffs on agricultural imports remain as high as 50 
percent ad valorem in many cases. Other import barriers, such 
as quotas, special levies, commodity taxes, and unique 
Sanitation or purity standards, persist. 


PREFERRING STABILITY TO GROWTH: Excess liquidity was a serious 
problem in 1988, due to the large trade surplus and high money 
supply growth. Lacking alternative investment vehicles, Taiwan 
investors continued to speculate in real estate and 

securities. The stock market quadrupled in value in the first 
9 months of 1988. Inflated prices made home ownership very 
expensive for the middle class. In October the Finance 
Ministry announced the reimposition of a capital gains tax 
which had been suspended for 13 years. The Central Bank issued 
$4.5 billion in treasury bills during the year. Dissatisfied 
with the 30 percent growth rate in money supply, the Central 
Bank raised the deposit reserve requirement 1-2 percentage 
points in December. Commercial banks have been instructed to 
tighten mortgage loans. Faced with high money supply growth 
and a huge land acquisition program, which is expected to 
release $10.4 billion -- equivalent to about 87 percent of the 
currency in circulation and 17 percent of M1B -- in the first 
of its 3 years beginning September 30, 1988, the Central Bank 


is likely to take additional steps to curb the inflationary 
threat. 


! 
' 
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POLLUTION A MOUNTING CONCERN: Pollution became headline news 
in October when residents near the Linyuan petrochemical 
complex in southern Taiwan occupied the complex and disrupted 
operations for several days to protest the damage they claimed 
to have suffered from petrochemical pollution. Although the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs accepted the protesters' terms for 
compensation with costs to be borne by the petrochemical 
companies in Linyuan (including large state-owned facilities), 
the incident and the resulting outcry from the business 
community against the capitulation to mob action seemed to have 
hardened the authorities' stand on other environmentally 
sensitive issues. On the heels of the Linyuan settlement, they 
announced their approval of the construction of an 
environmentally controversial naphtha cracker in northern 
Taiwan. The Economics Ministry continues to press ahead with 
plans for the equally controversial titanium dioxide project 
and the fourth nuclear power plant, after construction had been 
delayed for several years. The authorities also vowed to use 
security forces to protect industrial property if any similar 
incident should arise in the future. On the other hand, the 
Linyuan incident, exemplifying the rising concern for the 
environment by an increasingly sophisticated public, may have 
had a positive effect on the authorities. It may promote 
closer cooperation between Taiwan's Environmental Protection 
Agency and other agencies previously insensitive to 
environmental concerns. 


LABOR ACTIVISM: The lifting of martial law in July 1987 and 
continuing economic growth have transformed Taiwan's labor 
movement virtually overnight. Traditional Kuomintang (KMT) 
party influence over organized labor is being challenged by the 
establishment of technically illegal alternative unions known 
as "friendship associations." The formation of the opposition 
Labor Party, which occupies one seat in the Legislative Yuan, 
and the defeat of KMT-sponsored candidates in a number of union 
elections have awakened the KMT to the growing political 
importance of labor. This led to the creation of a sub-cabinet 
level Council of Labor Affairs, which is expected to be raised 
to the ministerial level in 1989. 


Although the 1984 Labor Standards Law (LSL) permits strikes, it 
is illegal for workers to strike if a dispute is being mediated 
or arbitrated by the authorities, who have broad discretion to 
declare themselves so involved. On May 1 Taiwan's rail workers 
staged a mass walkout and shut down the entire rail system. In 
June bus workers in Miaoli struck for 3 weeks. Although both 
strikes were technically illegal under the mediation/ 
arbitration provision of the LSL, there was little reaction 
from the authorities. On December 22 the workers of the Dairen 
(Dalian) Petrochemical Company started the first legal strike 
in Taiwan's postwar history in a dispute over the size of 
year-end bonus payments. Clashing labor and management views 
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on the LSL are prompting cautious revisions in the law by the 
authorities. There are major controversies over retirement and 
severance provisions in the LSL. Despite tough statements, 
such as the threat to use military personnel to break future 
transportation strikes, the authorities appear reluctant to 
enforce labor laws to the letter. 


EXCHANGE RATE: The NTS$:US$ exchange rate was essentially 
stable during the year. Between January 1 and December 31, the 
NT$:US$ rate moved from 28.55:1 to 28.16:1, representing an 
appreciation of 1.3 percent. Following the late October 
release of the U.S. Treasury report criticizing the exchange 
rate policies of Taiwan and South Korea, the NT$:US$ rate 
reversed its depreciating trend of the previous 2 months and 
appreciated, leading to public protests by the textile and 
footwear manufacturers. The Central Bank intervened heavily in 
the interbank market in the aftermath of the report, but the 
rate stabilized in the 28.09:1 to 28.19:1 range. When the 
Central Bank raised its deposit reserve requirement in 
December, temporary upward pressure on the NT dollar followed; 


but the market subsequently settled with the 1988 year-end rate 
at 2872671.- 


Partly in an effort to reduce the trade surplus with the United 
States, Taiwan's Central Bank imported $2.9 billion of gold 
bullion from the United States in 1988. This amounted to 21 
percent of total imports from the United States. But gold 
imports stopped after September. Gold accounted for 7 percent 
of Taiwan's international reserves (foreign exchange plus gold) 
of $76.6 billion at year-end. Foreign exchange reserves 
reached $71.2 billion, with over 70 percent in U.S. dollar 
instruments and the balance primarily in German marks and 
Japanese yen. 


TRADE 


Benefiting from the NT dollar's appreciation against the U.S. 
dollar, and reductions in tariff and non-tariff barriers, 
imports into Taiwan excluding Central Bank gold grew 33.8 
percent to $46.8 billion. Exports grew only 13 percent to 
$60.6 billion. The ex-gold trade surplus fell 25.6 percent to 
$13.8 billion. Including gold, imports grew 42 percent to 


$49.6 billion and the surplus fell 41.1 percent to $10.9 
billion. 


Helped by the NT dollar's devaluation relative to the yen and 
major European currencies during 1985 and 1986, Taiwan 
succeeded in further diversifying its export markets in 1988, 
shifting from the United States to Western Europe, Japan, and 
elsewhere in Asia. Shipments to the U.S. market as a share of 
total exports dropped from 44.5 percent in 1987 to 38.7 percent 
in 1988. The export shares of other markets rose’ over the same 





period: Western Europe from 14.5 to 16.3 percent, Japan from 13 
to 14.3 percent, ASEAN from 5.5 to 6.7 percent. Taiwan has 
also been exploring previously taboo markets: Eastern Europe, 
the Soviet Union, and Vietnam. But foreign exchange shortages 
in those countries limit Taiwan's trade opportunities there. 
Indirect imports of selected commodities from mainland China 
have been sanctioned. A December ruling by Taiwan's high court 
that direct trade with the mainland cannot be considered 
seditious bodes well for future Taiwan-mainland trade. 


Currently, this trade is running at a $1 billion-plus surplus 
in Taiwan's favor. 


Japan remained Taiwan's major supplier of capital and 
intermediate goods. Excluding Central Bank gold imports, 
Japanese products accounted for 31.5 percent and U.S. products 
20.6 percent of Taiwan's total imports, about the same as their 
respective 1987 levels. With CB gold, Japan's share fell to 
29.7 percent and the U.S. share rose to 26.2 percent. 


UNITED STATES - TAIWAN TRADE 


The United States was Taiwan's largest trading partner, its 
largest export market, and its second largest import supplier. 
Based on U.S. data, Taiwan's exports to the United States were 
$26 billion in 1988, about the same as in 1987. Taiwan's 
ex-gold imports from the United States grew 40 percent to $9.6 
billion, and its bilateral trade surplus ex-gold fell 14.8 
percent to about $17 billion. Including Central Bank gold, 
Taiwan's imports from the United States rose 64 percent to 


about $12 billion, and its trade surplus dropped 26 percent to 
about $14 billion. 


Taiwan has been fairly responsive to many U.S. requests for 
tariff cuts, but stiff tariff and non-tariff barriers against 
U.S. agricultural goods remain. Taiwan's exchange rate policy 
has come under U.S. criticism. The United States and Taiwan 
reached an agreement in principle on a bilateral copyright 
agreement in January 1989. A bilateral patent and trademark 
agreement is also under consideration. Despite the stated 
willingness of the authorities to improve the protection of 
intellectual property rights, significant legal and enforcement 
problems persist. Under the direction of President Lee 
Teng-hui, Taiwan's economic agencies have drafted a Trade 
Action Plan to reduce Taiwan's trade surplus with the United 
States in 4-5 years. The authorities have disclosed a list of 
tariff cuts on nonagricultural imports and are working on other 
specifics of the Plan. 
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Best Prospects for U.S. Exports 


U.S. firms will find major opportunities in pollution control, 
computer equipment, telecommunications, home furnishings and 
appliances, transportation, scientific instruments, power, and 
petrochemicals. 


POLLUTION CONTROL. Taiwan is expected to invest $33.3 billion 
in pollution control and industrial waste disposal systems 
until the year 2000. An estimated $9 billion will be spent on 
air pollution control and $1.33 billion on water pollution 
control over the next 5 years. Taiwan's Environmental 
Protection Agency is planning an island-wide pollution 
monitoring system. Equipment purchases, likely to exceed $12 
million, will begin in 1989. 


Between July 1987 and June 1996, the authorities plan to invest 
$2.4 billion in solid waste disposal. This will involve 44 
incinerators, 486 district and small-scale sanitary landfills, 


computerized solid-waste management systems, and other resource 
recovery technologies. 


COMPUTER EQUIPMENT. Sales of U.S. computer products are 
expected to grow 20 percent annually to $1.4 billion in 1991 as 
U.S. suppliers capture 50 percent of the market. Sales of 
mainframes, small business computers, minicomputers, 32-bit 
microcomputers, and sophisticated peripherals will be brisk. 


The National Police Administration will award a $16 million 
contract for an automated fingerprint identification system 
(AFIS) in early 1989. Bids for a $50 million police command, 
control, communications, and informations system (3C&I) are 
scheduled for the first quarter of 1989. Taiwan is also 
undertaking a $256 million island-wide computerized residential 
information system. A total of $65 million in hardware for 
this system will be procured in September 1990. 


The computerized process control market is projected to expand 
at an average annual rate of 25 percent through 1992 to reach 
$8.0 billion. The greatest demand will be for CAD/CAM systems, 
automatic guided vehicles and automatic warehouse equipment, 
industrial robots and NC/CNC machine tools. 


Industrial process control imports may grow 15 percent per year 
to $508 million by 1990. American suppliers should be highly 
competitive in the growing market for electronic/electric 

IPCs and computer-based control systems. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS. The Directorate General of 
Telecommunications will spend some $2 billion over the next few 
years on an island-wide digital network system. Procurement 
for 1989 is estimated at $426 million and at $400 million for 
each of the following 2 years. 


HOME FURNISHINGS AND APPLIANCES. Textile imports are forecast 
to increase at a rate of 20-25 percent annually through 1992. 
Fibers, home furnishings, and floor coverings are good 
prospects for U.S. companies. U.S. home appliances such as 
refrigerators, washing machines, and microwave ovens are 
extremely popular in Taiwan. Their 1989 sales will probably 
double the 1988 level of $300 million. 


TRANSPORTATION. The $15 billion Taipei rapid transit project, 
to be completed in 1999, will include significant foreign 
procurement. The Taiwan Railway Authority will invest $150 
million in line electrification, including about $50 million in 
foreign purchases. 


Imports of passenger cars grew an estimated 60 percent in 1988 
to about 75,000 units. Such growth is expected to continue if 
the duty is further reduced to 30 percent as planned. The NT 
dollar's appreciation has made all American models more 
competitive. Steady growth is also projected for jeeps, buses 
with diesel engines, and light trucks with gasoline engines. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. Sales of laboratory and scientific 
instruments, totaling $532 million in 1988, could increase 25 
to 30 percent per year through 1992. Best sales opportunities 
include analytic instruments, electronic instruments, and 
material testing equipment. 


The National Defense Medical Center will begin medical 

equipment procurement planning in February 1989 for its $400 
medical center project. Medical equipment purchases will 
amount to $100 million. Veterans General Hospital in Kaohsiung 
will begin procurement of $42 million in equipment by June 1989. 


POWER PLANTS. Taipower will automate its transmission control 
system over the next 8 years at a cost of $500 million, 
including $240 million in foreign procurement. It will also 
spend $3 billion on four thermal plants in Taichung, with $510 
million procured from abroad. 


PETROCHEMICAL PLANTS. Foreign companies will be allowed to bid 
on Chinese Petroleum Corporation projects totaling $4.6 billion 
through mid-1989. Formosa Plastics Corporation recently 
received permission to begin construction of a $240 million 
petrochemical complex in Kuanyin, which will entail equipment 
purchases estimated at $200 million for 1989. 





TDP Grants 


The U.S. Trade and Development Program (TDP) actively assists 

U.S. firms to market in Taiwan. U.S. firms seeking to expand 

their sales to Taiwan should contact the American Institute in 
Taiwan (AIT) Economic/Commercial Section or TDP in Washington 

for further details. 


Trade Shows 


The American Institute in Taiwan will sponsor several trade 
shows during 1989 at the American Institute in Taiwan Trade 
Center (ATC) or the Taipei World Trade Center (TWTC): 


NAME OF EVENT DATE VENUE 


Electronic Instrument 4/24-28/89 ATC 
Cool Summer 5/12-14/89 ATC 
Int'l Auto Show 5/13-17/89 TWTC 
Int'l Construction Show 5/25-29/89 TWTC 
COMPUTEX '89 6/6-12/89 TWTC 
U.S. Products Show (USPRO) 6/20-25/89 TWTC 
Factory Automation 7/1-5/89 TWTC 
Building Materials 7/8-13/89 --- 
American Retailing 7/18-22/89 ATC 
Food 9/13-15/89 TWTC 
Intelligent Building 9/19-23/89 ATC 
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